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; : For “ The Friend.” 
David Ferris. 


readers, the following has been selected from the 

Friends,” published in Philadelphia, in 1843, 
David Ferris was the son of Zachariah and 

Sarah Ferris, and was born in Stratford, in Con- 


the Third month, 1707. He wasa minister much 





instructive account is compiled : 

His parents were Presbyterians, and educated 
him in that community. In reference to his early 
life, he says, “‘ My father, while I was very young, 
moved to a place called New Milford. 









learned to read in the Bible, and understood that 
there was a Supreme Being, who made all things, 
and preserved and upheld them in their order; 
and that, as the workmanship of His hand, I stood 
accountable to Him for every part of my conduct. 
About the eighth year of my age, I was informed 
that the Divine Being was self-existent, without 
beginning and without end; and not being able 









thought so intensely on the subject, that I became 
much bewildered. At length it was shown me, 
that the proposition was too high for my cowpre- 








for searching into things beyond my capacity. 
From that time I was fearful of prying into such 
deep mysteries. 

“My mother, being a religious woman, and 
much concerned for the good of her offspring, both 
temporarily and spiritually, was frequent in giving 
them good advice and admonition; desiring that 
we might shun the paths of error; and teaching 
us, by her own example, as well as by precept, to 
walk in the ways of virtue, which lead to peace. 
This was a great help to us while young, and was 
hot easily forgotten when we came to maturity. 
Death was a frequent subject of my thoughts; and 
in the twelfth year of my age, I was frequently 
talled by the Holy Spirit to forsake evil, and leave 
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Believing that the perusal of a short account of 
David Ferris may prove interesting to some of our 


“Memorials of Deceased Members of the Society of 


necticut government, New England, the 10th of 
esteemed in our religious Society; and from some 


very interesting mememoranda which he left of his 
life, and of his christian experience, the following 


It being a 
newly settled place, I had not the advantage of a 
school; but, under the care of my mother, I soon 


to understand how that could be, I sometimes 


hension, and I received something like a reproof 
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to be sober and circumspect in all my ways.” 


markable degree preserved from evil. 

comparative childhood. ‘ My mind was humbled 
under a sense of my daily want of Divine help; 
life, an increase of light and life was communicated 


to me, so that I came to delight in virtue. As my 


knowledge of them was unfolded. I could truly 
say the Lord was my delight. And for some years, 


as I dwelt in his fear, his yoke was easy, his bur- 


den light, and all childish vanities were burden- 
some. 

“ While I kept near the spring of life, with my 
mind fixed on the true object, the world and the 
things thereof lost all their lustre. But alas! not 
keeping my eye single to the Light, I lost my 
Leader; and then by little and little, the world 
rose again with splendor to my view. Earthly 
delights afd vanity got such ‘hold of my affections, 
that I took great pleasure in airy and vain com- 
pany. This was an unspeakable loss to me, and I 
mention it that others may take warning by my 
harms. 
ever restored from this lapsed state. 
mourned over me, and advised and urged my re- 


turn, showing me the danger of such a course of 


vanity. Yet I was not wholly forsaken by the in- 
ward Monitor and former Guide. At times it re- 
proved me, at other times called me, wooing and 
pleading with me to return. Sometimes, in the 
midst of my vanity, I saw that I was in the way to 
death; and that it would land me in everlasting 
confusion if I did not forsake it. Sometimes my 
concern was so great, that I was obliged to leave 
my vain companions, and retire so full of trouble 
and distress, that I had no satisfaction until a con- 
siderable time afterward. 

“ During these seasons of affliction, I was ready 


more, provided he would be pleased to grant me 
his assistance. But my efforts, being too much in 
my own strength, proved unavailing, vanity so pre- 
vailed that I took great delight in music, dancing, 
and other vain amusements. 

“In the twentieth year of my age, I was visited 
with severe illness; so that I, and those about me, 
had very little hope of my recovery. Then death 


stared me in the face; and a dreadful scene of 


woe, anguish, and misery opened to my view. It 


appeared clear to me that if I were then taken off 


the stage of action, I should be unavoidably lost ; 
and that evil spirits were waiting round me, to 
convey my soul to the mansions of misery and 
everlasting darkness; so that my horror, anxiety, 
and distress were inexpressible. In the utmost 
anguish of wind, [ cried to the Lord for help; 
promising amendment, if more time and ability 
were afforded me; and it pleased a kind Provi- 
dence to be propitious to me; so that I was re- 


youthful vanities, which I then delighted in, and 









































By attention to the Divine call, and to the re- 
proofs of instruction, he was, it appears, in a re- 


He thus describes his experience in these days of 


and as I abode under a religious concern, attending 
to the reproofs of instruction, which are the way to 


desires and care for Divine things increased, the 


It seemed almost miraculous that I was 


My mother 


to promise to forsake my vain course of life, and to 
covenant with the Lord that I would do so no 
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stored to health; and, in about a month, was able 
to walk about. After my recovery, I remembered 
the distress I had been in, and the promise [ had 
made, when under the dreadful apprehension of 
everlasting misery and destruction. I saw the ne- 
cessity of a faithful performance of my vows. I 
was sensible that there was a work to be done; 
and that if I did not now comply with my promise, 
[ should have to pass through the same, or rather 
a worse scene of misery and distress, It appeared 
probable that a more convenient opportunity for re- 
pentance than the present would not be afforded ; 
and | concluded that this was the time to turn 
from my vanity; forsake my evil ways; and re- 
nounce all my sensual delights. But, when I had 
resolved to begia the necessary work of reforma- 
tiop, the adversary of all good tempted me to be- 
lieve that it was too late to think of obtaining peace 
with my Maker; for this plain reason, ‘that, as 
there was a day or time, in which men might be 
saved; so, if they let that opportunity pass away 
unimproved, it would be in vain to attempt it af- 
terward.’ He suggested, that I had had such a 
day of visitation, and had passed it by; that I 
had been uncommonly favored with help, and for 
a time did not accept of it; that I had been made 
‘a partaker of the Holy Ghost; that I had tasted 
of the good word of God, and the powers of the 
world to come, and had fallen from it; so now it 
was impossible that I should again be renewed unto 
repentance ; seeing I had crucified the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to open shame. This reason- 
ing appeared so strong, and so consonant to the 
apostle’s doctrine, that | gave up the point; and 
concluded it was too late to attempt a return with 
hope of acceptance. 

“From that time, during the space of about two 
months, I never sought for mercy; but remained 
in utter despair. My trouble continued and in- 
creased ; so that I had no satisfaction in life. On 
a certain day, in this season of despair and deep 
distress, I concluded to leave my native land, and 
go into some foreign country, to spend the residue 
of my days; where I purposed to remain unknown, 
and that none of my relations or acquaintances 
should know what was become of me. Being in 
my own apprehension, a poor lost reprobate crea- 
ture, I was not willing to remain at home, to be a 
disgrace to my relations and country people. This 
was a day of the deepest affliction and distress that 
I had known. Towards evening, as I followed the 
plough, my attention was arrested, as it were, by a 
still, small voice, saying: ‘The blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanseth from all sin.’ But I put 
it by; saying in my heart: It is too late: there 
has been a day wherein I might have been cleansed ; 
but alas! I have let it pass over my head forever.” 

“‘ Some time after this, (perhaps half an hour,) 
while I was musing on what land I should flee to, 
the same words passed through my mind again, 
with more authority than before, and commanded 
my attention rather more closely than they had 
done; but I again put them by; concluding I had 
lost all right to apply them to myself. So I re- 
sumed the consideration of my flight for a foreign 
land. Inthe mean time my sorrow and anxiety 
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of mind increased, so that I was not well able to 
support it, or go on with my business. But while 
I was still musing, the same words, unsought for 
and unexpectedly passed through my mind with 
greater power and authority than any time before : 
‘The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin.’ At the sound of them, my soul leap- 
ed for joy. I felt that a door of hope was opened, 
and said in my heart, if ad/ sim, why not mane ? 
Then a living hope sprang in my soul. I saw the 
arms. of mercy open to receive me, and the way 
cleared before me as a road through a thicket. I 
was now filled with joy unspeakable; thanksgiving 
and living praise to my Redeemer arose in my 
heart for the experience of so great and marvellous 
a deliverance. That my feet should be plucked 
out of the mire, and set upon a rock; that I, who 
had no hope just before, should now be favored 
with a well grounded, assurance of pardon and ac- 
ceptance, was a mercy never to be forgotten. 

“ From this time 1 sought for Divine assistance, 
and in infiuite kindness, a hand of help was extend- 
ed for my restoration, and the healing of my back- 
slidings. Then I was enabled to sing upon the 
banks of deliverance, and praise the name of Him 
who lives forever. The Holy Spirit, that blessed 
‘Teacher, whom I had formerly been favored with, 
but had forsaken, was now restored, as a Leader 
and Teacher, to direct and instruct me in the way 
to peace and rest. From this time my mind, after 
such great favor, was humbled and made subject 
to the cross of Christ, and heartily willing to take 
it up daily, and follow Him, my kind Leader, in 
the narrow way of self-denial. And as I was obe- 
dient, He led me to forsake my vain course of 
life, and all those youthful delights and sensual 
pleasures which were displeasing to my dear Lord 
and Master; who, in wonderful mercy, had lifted 
me out of the dungeon, and heard my prayers in 
a time of deep affliction. He now became my 
director in all things; showing me clearly what my 
duties were, and enabling me to perform them in 
an acceptable manner. But if, at any time, I acted 
in my own will, I lost my strength, and found no 
acceptance or benefit by my performances; by 
which I gradually learnt, that I could do nothing 
acceptably without the immediate assistance of the 
Spirit of Christ the Redeemer. ‘Thus I found a 
necessity to apply continually to my only and all- 
sufficient Helper, and humbly to wait for his as- 
sistance and direction: and as I was faithful, He 
led me into the path of life, which, if coutinued in, 
will terminate in everlasting peace. 

(To be continued.) 
sneiieiiienes 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
The Invisible World Displayed. 

To any person only superficially acquainted with 
the wonders disclosed by the microscope, it must 
seem very surprising that such a source of enter- 
tainment, and so powerful an instrument of scien- 
tific research, should have been almost entirely 
neglected during a century and a half after its 
powers had been first made public. Here was in 
good earnest “The Invisible World Displayed.” 
Every drop of water, every leaf, insect, or patch 
of mould, offered innumerable objects of contempla- 
tion not less surprising than those which the uuas- 
sisted eye could discover in river, forest, or mea- 
dow—a world of the infinitely little, which proved 
to be infinitely complex and marvellous. The 
telescope, from the first, exercised a spell over the 
imagination. It has never ceased to find patient 








has never acted so powerfully on the imaginations 
of men. A feeling fot unallied to ¢ontempt rises 
in the minds of many, at the idea of seriously study- 
ing objects so excessively minute that a single drop 
of water Will contain a thousand or more living 
creatures, all actively engaged in feeding, fighting, 
or propagating. Theplanetary masses, merely be- 
cause they are enormous masses and are at enor- 
mous distances, appear stupendous, although we 
can know nothing more about them than their size 
and orbit. But if size is the measure of interest, 
man will make but a poor figure in the universe ; 
and if life must ever be intensely interesting because 
it is life, and seems to come more directly from the 
Fountain of all life, the instrument which widens 
our acquaintance with organic existences, and par- 
tially lifts the veil thick folded over organic pro- 
cesses, cannot help exercising a fascination over 
us. 

The story of the microscope begins with Mal- 
pighi and Leeuwenhoek, and dates nearly two 
centuries back. Marcellus Malpighi was a cele- 
brated anatomist, whose works are even now worthy 
of study. He was born at Crevalcuore, near 
Bologna, in 1628, In the university of that city 
he studied medicine as it was then taught, dissecting 
in private, and trying to understand something ot 
the structure of plants and animals. His discove- 
ries were numerous and important. Whether he 
was the inventor or not of improvements in the 
microscope is a disputed point, but he was certainly 
the first to apply its powers to scientitic purposes. 
The following is an instance. 

Harvey had convinced the world that the blood 
which left the heart passed along the arteries to 
the various parts of the body, and that from the 
various parts of the body it passed along the veins 
back again to the heart, but he could not say how 
it was that the blood which was in the arteries 
passed from them into the veins ; whereas Malpighi, 
by the use of the microscope, discovered the capil- 
lary blood-vessels, which showed how the blood 


made this passage through one uninterrupted net- 


work of vessels. 

Another of Malpighi’s discoveries was the exist- 
ence of papilla, as organs of touch on the surface 
of the tongue, and similar though smaller organs 
of the same kind on the skin. Indeed, it is to him 
we owe the main part of our knowledge of the skin; 
the cutaneous net-work which still bears his name 
—rete Malpighti—he proved to be the seat of the 
black colour of the negro, and of the various com- 
plexions of mankind. He discovered also the stig- 
mata and trache—the air-vessels of insects—and 
successfully applied the microscope to embryology. 

Leeuwenhoek was born in 1632, at Delft, in 
Holland, where he gained a livelihood and his first 
celebrity as a glass-polisher, his lenses being then the 
best made. But, not contented with polishing his 
lenses to the highest pitch, he used them inces- 
santly, and made such discoveries that De Graaf 
introduced him to the notice of our Royal Society ; 
and to that body all his works were communicated. 
His instruments are still in the possession of the 
Society, to which he bequeathed them, and his 
discoveries are recorded in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions.” 

Leewwenhoek was continually at work, inces- 
santly observing new details and recording them, 
but seldom taking to the other intellectual labour 
which can alone make microscopy a science. Rang- 
ing over the vegetable and animal world, he pointed 
out new and surprising facts, and indicated the paths 


labourers, devoting themselves to it. But, although|on which more might be discovered. He knew 
the microscope is no less puissant in the hands of|more about the blood than was known’ to eminent 


science, and performs for the invisibly minute what 


the telescope performs for the invisibly distant, it| 


|physiologists at the commencement of this century. 
lie described the structure of hairs, skin, scales, 


muscular fibre, nervous fibre, seeds of plants, areo- 
lat tissue, and many other objects. He described 
and figured the various organs of insects and other 
animals. He revealed to the world the wonders 
of animalcule existence, and combated the doctrine 
of spontancous generation by showing that even the 
minutest animals laid eggs, or germinal ova, 

Leeuwenhoek was reproached with sometimes 
letting his imagination get the better of him; if so, 
he had this excuse, that, moving amidst wonders, 
his mind was disposed to ever fresh wonderment, 
He, however, justifies himself from the charge, 
“ For my part,” he says, ‘1 will not scruple to 
assert that I can clearly place before my eye the 
smallest species of those animalcules, and can as 
plainly see them endued with life, as with the naked 
eye we behold small flies or gnats sporting in the 
open air, though these animalcules are more than 
a million times smaller than a large grain of sand. 
For I not only behold their motions in all direc- 
tions, but I also see them turn about, remain still, 
and sometimes expire; and the larger kinds of 
them I as plainly perecive running along, as we do 
mice with the naked eye. Nay, 1 see some of them 
open their mouths, and move the organs or parts 
within them. 

“In examining the intestines of flies and other 
insects,” he continues, “ I have discovered vessels 
conveying the blood and other juices, the smallest 
ramifications or branches whereof appeared to me 
more than two hundred thousand times less than 
a hair of my beard.” 

He then tells how he computes this proportion. 
“T have,” he says “a plate of copper with many 
lines engraven on it, and divided into an equal 
number of small parts. I then carefully observe 
how many of these parts one hair taken from my 
head, and seen through a microscope, appears to 
cover. Supposing that the diameter of this hair, 
when magnified, appears equal to fifty of these parts, 
then, with the point of a needle, I trace on the 
copper a line of the same size by the naked eye, as 
is equal to one of those small vessels in a fly seen 
through the microscope, and I find that nine of 
these small lines so traced with a needle, when 
placed together, are a fiftieth part of the diameter 
of the hair. If, then, 450 diameters of these small 
vessels, which I most plainly see in a fly, are no 
more than equal to the diameter of one hair taken 
from my beard, it follows, by the rules of arith- 
metic, that one of such hairs is more than two hun- 
dred thousand times greater than those very small 
blood-vessels in a fly.” 

Schwammerdamm, the contemporary of Leeu- 
wenhoek, is described by Cuvier as “]’auteur le 
plus étonnant sur toute l’anatomie des petits ani- 
maux.” It would require more space than we can 
spare to enumerate the microscopic labours of this 


remarkable man, though, pre-eminently an anato- , 


mist, he only used the microscope as one of his 
accessories, never making microscopy his special 
study; yet in its history he deserves a first place, 
because he showed to what scientific purposes it 
could be fitly applied. 

From this period till Ehrenberg, who was fol- 
lowed by Dujardin, once more startled the world 
by revelations of the “infinitely little,” the micro- 
scope was considered little better than a philo- 
sophical toy. Since then, however, it has had its 
thousands of cultivators, combating or confirming 
what the German aud the Frenchman have asserted 
about its discoveries. 

Ehrenberg was born at Delitisch, in Prussian 
Saxony, on the 19th of April, 1795. He early 
made a voyage to the east, with the traveller 
Hemprich. In this voyage he collected a vast 


amount of scientific material, which may be found 
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in his cclebrated “Symbolx Physicw,” and in his}a very interesting decision, because the fragment 


journey, and this time with the celebrated Alexan- |preserved that, about a thousand years ayo, a Dan-| 


monograph on the Acephale of the Red Sea, 1828- 
32. In 1829, he once more started on a scientific 


der Von Humboldt, whose splendid career has lately 
closed. The expedition was to the Ural Moun- 
tains. Before setting out, Ehrenberg, like many 
other scientific men of the day, had been wonder- 
fully impressed by a work which our Robert Brown 
had just published ; “ A brief account of microsco- 
picai observations on the particles contained in the 
pollen of plants, and on the general existence of 
active molecules in organic and inorganic bodies.” 
Following on the path here opened, Ehrenberg 
once more raised the microscope into European 
notice. His numerous revelations of minute plants 
and animals, and of the share which these had ia 
the formation of the solid crust of our earth, at- 
tracted general attention. In 1838 appeared his 


great work on the Jnfwsoria—a work too costly|belonged, namely, one with fair complexion and 
for private purses, but one which, for the beauty /|light hair, such as the Danes are well known to 
and number of its illustrations, the novelty of| possess.’’ 


its revelations, and its general accuracy, will al- 
ways remain a monument of skill and labour. 
One defect, however, of the work has been 
pointed out by its recent commentators, viz.: the 
error of supposing that the infusoria are perfect 
organisms with complex organizations. It is true 
that, among the minute forms of life the author 
deseribes, there are some which really deserve the 
wonder of all students, so complex are their or- 
ganizations ; but the number of these animalcules is 
every day diminishing, as one by one the infusoria 
are shown to be plants instead of animals. 

In 1839 appeared the “ Microscopical Researches” 
of Schwann. These we must merely mention, 
without attempting to describe them, for by so 
doing we should be obliged to enter on subjects 
with which the general reader must be supposed to 
be totally unacquainted. 

The microscope is now largely applied in crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, in geology, and in medicine ; in 
a variety of other directions it has become also in- 
dispensable ; whilst in general anatomy, pathology, 
embryology, botany, and zoology, it is ¢he instru- 
ment of research. It is no longer a distinction to 
be a microscopist, scarcely a distinction to be a good 
one; everybody works with the instrument now, 
and Linnzeus would find no botanist ready to ac- 
cept his contemptuous verdict, that nothing was to 
be learnt through its medium. 

We have now brought our sketch down to our own 
day, and may in conclusion notice the latest work 
on the subject which has appeared in England, viz. 
“Mr. Gosse’s Evenings at the Microscope.” This 


is a most entertaining book ; its main object seems|or the seeds and pores of plants. The microscope 


to be to amuse amateurs, but they may also reap 
from its pages much useful information. The 
volume opens with an anecdote, which shows 


strikingly with what an immense accumulation of|that every new day fresh discoveries are made, and 


minute knowledge microscopy rewards its stu- 
dents, 

“ Not many years ago an eminent microscopist 
received a communication inquiring whether, if a 
minute portion of dried skin were submitted to him, 
he could determine it to be a human skin or not. 
He replied that he thought he could. Accordingly, 
a very small fragment was forwarded to him, some- 
what resembling what might be torn from the sur- 


face of an old trunk, with all the hair rubbed off.|ties or estates. 


isome vegetable fibres. 


of skin was taken from the door of au old chareh 
in Yorkshire, in the vicinity of which a tradition is! 
ish robber had violated this church, and, having, 
been taken, was condemned to be flayed alive and) 
his skin nailed to the church door, as a terror 
to evil-doers. The action of the weather and 
other causes had long ago removed all traces of 
the stretched and dried skin, except that from 
under the edges of the broad-headed nails with 
which the door was studded, fragments sti!l peeped 
out. It was one of these atoms, obtained by draw- 
ing out one of the old nails, that was subjected to 
microscopical scrutiny, and it was interesting to| 
find that the wonder-showing tube could confirm 
the tradition with the utmost certainty; not only in 
the general fact that it was really the skin of a man, 
but the special one of the race to which the man 


The following is an instance of the importance 
of the microscope in legal investigations. ‘“ Not 
long ago, a murder was brought home to a crimi- 
nal by this instrument. Much circumstantial evi- 
dence had been adduced against him, among which 
was the fact that a knife in his possession was 
smeared with blood, which had dried both on the 
blade and onthe handle. The prisoner strove to 
turn aside the force of this cireumstance by asser- 
ting that he had cut some raw beef with the knife, 
and had omitted to wipe it. 

“The knife was submitted to an eminent pro- 
fessor of microscopy, who immediately discovered 
the following facts :—Ist. The stain was certainly 
blood. 2nd. It was not the blood of a piece of 
dead flesh, bat that of wliving body, for it had 
coagulated where it was found. 3rd. It was not 
the blood of an ox, sheep, or hog. 4th. It was hu- 
man blood. Besides these facts, however, other 
important ones were revealed by the same mode of 
investigation. 5th. Among the blood was found 
6th. These were proved to 
be cotton fibres, agreeing with those of the mur- 
dered man’s shirt and neckeloth.” The accumula- 
tion of evidence was fatal to the prisoner, who, 
without the microscopic testimony, might have es- 
caped. 

Mr. Gosse has given drawings and descriptions 
of several kinds of hair, which will vividly impress 
the reader with the amazing varieties discoverable 
in objects seemingly so similar as the hair of a 
mouse and a mole. The same remark may be ap- 
plied to the blood or the eggs of various animals, 








has swept over the vast field of minute creation, 
and has furnished science with a marvellous wealth 
of details; and yet, so inexhaustible is the field, 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 
OUT OF SORTS. 

I have been musing this morning on a little ac- 
count I lately read, illustrating what some people 
mean when they say others are “ out of sorts.”” In 
a company of children met on one occasion, all 
seemed happy, and were pleasantly employed, ex- 
cept one, who sat by herself, neither partaking of 
the labour nor joyfulness of the busy group. One 
of the company remarked she was “ out of sorts,” 
rendering this as the reason why she was sullenly 
sitting alone, instead of participating with them in 
their employment. After doing some act which 
forced the other children to seek elsewhere for the 
pleasure she had interrupted, and refusing to ac- 
company them, she was left to mope and distress 
herself as much as she pleased. After a time she 
grew tired of being out of humor, and seeking an 
aunt of hers, she sat down by her crying, and 
acknowledged to an inquiry from her kind relative, 
“Tam all out of sorts.’’ Conscience began to stir in 
the little girl, and at last she said, “ Is out of sorts 
one of the sins mentioned in the Bible, aunty?” 
“Not by that name,” was the reply. The work 
of self-examination and condemnation was going 
on in the heart of the child, and at last she spoke 
out, “ 1 know what it is; it is getting on the side 
of the heart that is turned from God.” The aunt 
was much struck with the child's definition, and 
thought it the best one for the sad distemper, she 
had ever heard. Because, being on the side turned 
from our heavenly Father, who is the fountain of 
love, and the God of all consolation, might account 
for the spirit of contradiction, malicious mischief, 
dislike, aud gloom, which is so apt to govern those 
“out of sorts.” Her aunt accordingly told the 
little girl she did not know but she was right in 
her view of it, and that the only thing for her to 
do was to leave the wrong side, and jump over to 
the right, as soon as she could. The advice was 
followed ; the child joined the other children in 
the spirit of love, and*a happy time they had of it. 

Well, I suppose we have all had to do with 
grown people, who were “ out of sorts.” Disposed 
to complain of those around them, and making 
themselves and others unhappy, by their unreason- 
able conduct. If we were strictly to scrutinize our 
own conduct, I do not know, but that many of us 
might remember times when we were, at least to a 
certain extent, out of sorts. Times when we have 
been improperly exacting in our demands upon the 
attention and submission to our views of others, 
and have been yery wrong in showing our resent- 
ment for not receiving what we claimed. When- 
ever we allow ourselves to show temper, because 
our own views do not obtain place with others, we 
are getting out of sorts, and the only remedy is to 
get back into a spirit of submission and love as soon 
as we can. I have seen grown persons very much 





every fresh worker finds the horizon expanding as 


‘* out of sorts,” who were too wise to show it forth 


he advances. In this, as in all other departments] as the little girl did, and not honest enough to 


of knowledge, 


“ Experience is an arch, wherethrough 


confess it, who, whilst controlling in the general 
the outward expression of the wrong feelings at 


Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades work in them, would yet manifest it to a careful 


For ever, and for ever, as we move.” 





observer by a stinging word, a remark whieh car- 
ried bitterness with it, incidentally dropt. They 


Covetousness and love of the world.—The light|4id not create as much unpleasantness, saving to 
teacheth not to covet, not to desire earthly digni-|80me one who suffered from an unreasonable speech 


Let it be looked at aver Old-Eng-| occasioned by their state of mind, but in the sight 


The professor brought his microscope to bear upon|land: which of us so much as mind these things?|0f Him, who looketh at the heart, they were seen 
it, and presently found some fine hairs scattered|Nay, the Lord knows that the love of these things| to have got all on the wrong side there. 


over the surface ! after carefully examining which, 


\is daily rooted out of our hearts more and more, 


I could adduco many examples, which have 


he pronounced with confidence that they were /w-|and we are a people whom the world cannot charge| fallen under my own notice, of individuals “ out of 


man hairs, and such as grew on the naked parts 
of the body; and still further, that the person who 
had owned them wasof a faircomplexion. This was 





all sorts of professors hitherto have been too justly 
chargeable.—Jsaac Penington 





with covetousness, or love of the world, wherewith | Sorts,” some of whom claimed even a sort of reli- 


gious necessity for utterances, which sprang from 
the wrong side of the heart, but I forbear. I did 
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but intend to set my readers to thinking over their 
own conduct, and incite them to an earnest endea- 
vour for an abiding under a sense of the loving Spirit 
of our gracious heavenly Father, which will keep us 
from harsh speeches and unreasonable actions. 
This will preserve us, as well, from severe estimates 
of the actions of others, as from over anxiety to 
defend our own. We shall have an atmosphere of 
love about us, and whether condemning or justify- 
ing the actions going on around us, we shall give 
evidence that we are not “out of sorts,” that our 
unity or disapprobation is the utterance of a spirit 
desirous to support the Truth in the love of it. 
Forest Mice.—It was during this year [1814] 
especially, but to a certain degree also in the pre- 
ceding and succeeding ones, that this forest and 
the New Forest were visited with an enormous num- 
ber of mice. They appeared in all parts, but par- 
ticularly in Haywood iuclosure, destroying a very 
large proportion of the young trees, so much so 
that only four or five plants to an acre were found 
uninjured by them. The roots of five years’ old 
oaks and chestnuts were generally eaten through 
just below the surface of the ground, or wherever 
their runs proceeded. Sometimes they were found 
to have barked the young hollies round the bottom, 
or were seen feeding on the bark of the upper bran- 
ches. These mice were of two kinds, the common 
long-tailed field-mouse and the short-tailed. There 
were about fifty of these latter sort to one of the 
former. The long-tailed mice had all white breasts, 
and the tail was about the same length as the 
body. These were chiefly caught on the wet 
ground inthe forest, and the short-tailed were caught 
both on the wet and dry grounds. A variety of 


means were resorted to for their destruction, such 
as cats, poisons, and traps, but with little success. 
— Broad, who had been employed by the Ad- 


miralty, and had been successful in killing the rats 
and mice in the fleet, was sent down, and tried 
several plans, all of which failed. At last a miner, 
living on Edge Hills, named Simmons, came for- 
ward, and said that he had often, when sinking 
wells or pits, found mice fallen in and dead, in 
consequence of their endeavours to extricate them- 
selves, and he had little doubt the same plan would 
succeed in the forest. It was tried, and holes 
were dug over the inclosures about two feet deep, 
and the same size across, and rather hollowed out 
at the bottom, and at the distance of about twenty 
yards apart, into which the mice fell, and were un- 
able to get out again, Simmons and others were 
employed, and paid by the number of tails which 
they brought in, which amounted in the whole to 
more than 100,000. In addition to this it may be 
mentioned that polecats, kites, hawks, and owls 
visited the holes regularly, and preyed upon the 
mice caught in them; and a small owl, called by 
Pennant Striz passerina, never known in the for- 
est before or since, appeared at that time, and was 
particularly active in their destruction. The mice 
in the holes also ate each other.— Te Lbrest of 
Dean, by H. G. Nicholls. 


Early piety—From the time she was twelve 
years of age, it was her frequent practice to retire 
alone to her chamber, to wait upon the Lord, and 
hold communion with Him who had graciously 
touched her heart with His love, entering into a 
close examination of her conduct during the day ; 
and such was the sweet peace and comfort she de- 
rived from this christian duty, that she found even 
her bodily pains mitigated, when she could retro- 
spect the past with an approving conscience, and 
offer the evening oblation with innocency and ac- 
ceptance.—Memorial of Hannah H, Hartshorne. 


For “ The Friend.” 
BE LOVING AND MERCIFUL. 


Oh, child of the Spirit! Oh, born from above! 
Let the poor and the needy be never unheeded, 
To thy brethren around thee owe nothing but love, 
And give it with freeness where’er it is needed. 


Thus shalt thou, oh, christian! establish thy birth, 
And in robes of the Spirit and mercy arrayed, 
Be one of Christ’s loving believers on earth, 
With the badge of discipleship ever displayed. 


Oh, Love! of the christian the crowning delight! 
_ Fulfilling the law and the gospel of peace! 
Truth, justice, and mercy divinely unite 
Thy reign and dominion to spread and increase. 
ciate cada 


GULF-WEED. 


A weary weed, tossed to and fro, 

Drearily drenched in the ocean brine, 
Soaring high and sinking low, 

Lashed along without will of mine, 
Sport of the spoom of the surging sea; 

Flung on the foam, afar and anear, 
Mark my manifold mystery,— 

Growth and grace in their place appear. 


Selected. 


1 bear round berries, gray and red, 
Rootless and rover though I be; 

My spangled leaves, when nicely spread, 
Arboresce as a trunkless tree; 

Corals curious coat me o’er, 
White and hard in apt array ; 

’Mid the wild wave’s rude uproar, 
Gracefully grow I, night and day. 


Hearts there are on the sounding shore, 
Something whispers soft to me, 
Restless and roaming for evermore, 
Like this weary weed of the sea; 
Bear they yet on each beating breast 
The eternal type of the wondrous whole: 
Growth unfolding amidst unrest, 
Grace informing with silent soul. 
C. G. Fenner. 


a os 


THE CROWDED STREET. 


Let me move slowly through tlie street, 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 

Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 


Selected. 


How fast the flitting figures come! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face— 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 


They pass to toil, to strife, to rest— 

To halls in which the feast is spread— 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 


And some, who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 


Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye! 
Gvest thou to build an early name, 
Or early in the task to die? 


Keen son of trade, with eager brow! 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare? 

Thy golden fortunes, tower they now, 
Or melt the glittering spires in air? 


Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance till day-light gleam again? 

Who sorrow o’er the untimely dead ? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain ? 


Each, where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass, and heed each other not. 
There is who heeds, who holds them all 
In His large love and boundless thought. 


These struggling tides of life, that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 


That rolls to its appointed end. Bryant. 


From the Leisure Hour, 


The Greatest Thoroughfare in the World. 


The city of London seems to be the great filter 
through which the bulk of our enormous street 
traffic is constantly strained, and London Bridge 
seems to be, at present, the only outlet to relieve 
the city. Our population bas added more than 
twenty per cent. to its numbers—or nearly one 
fourth—in the course of the last ten years, and 
the persons passing through London Bridge Rail- 
way Station during the same period, have increased 
from six hundred and twenty-four thousand, to 
thirteen millions and a half. This accounts, in 
some measure, for the constant pressure at this 
point. Most of these railway passengers are pass- 
ing to or from the city and the western parts of 
London : and nine tenths of the whole number cross 
London Bridge from eight in the morning until 
eight at night. Sixty thousand foot passengers, 
and twenty thousand vehicles, make this brid 
passage during the working day; the foot traffic 
dividing itself into two streams on each footway— 
backwards and forwards—and the road traffic bein 
divided by the city police into two streams of “ fast’ 
and two streams of “ slow” traffic, one of each flow- 
ing one way, and one of each the other. 

It has further been ascertained that a large pro- 
portion of these railway travellers, when they are 
discharged from the London Bridge Railway Sta- 
tion, are crossing the bridge to reach those parts 
of London which lie west of Holborn and Temple 
Bar ; and hence they have to burden the already 
overburdened city with their persons, their vehi- 
cles, and their luggage. The humbler classes 
mostly proceed westward by the penny river boats 
plying from the Surrey side of the bridge to Hun- 
gerford pier; but the extent to which the thorough- 
fares are crowded by this traffic may be gathered 
from the fact that more than 2000 omnibus jour- 
neys alone are performed daily between the Lon- 
don Bridge Railway Station and places west of 
Temple Bar, the whole of which pass through the 
city by the Poultry and Cheapside. 

The pressure at the Exchange, in Cheapside, 
Ludgate Hill, Newgate Street, Holborn Hill, and 
Temple Bar, is, at certain hours, as severe as on 
London Bridge, though the number of vehicles 
passing is not nearly so great. Most of the street 
“blocks,” with which every London traveller is so 
painfully familiar, are caused by the frequent stop- 
page of omnibusses to take up and set down pas- 
sengers, and of cabs and luggage vans at shops and 
warehouses. If we take the thoroughfares running 
north and south, we there find the pressure com- 
paratively moderate, as the great bulk of London 
lies chiefly along the valley of the Thames, and the 
principal traffic is east and west, in lines running 
nearly parallel with the river. So sensitive is this 
main street-traffic throughout its long winding 
length—so easily affected at one end by what oc- 
curs at the other—that a cart-load of bricks thrown 
across the upper part of Cheapside, by the statue 
of Sir Robert Peel, would stop the circulation of 
six thousand vehicles, during one busy hour of the 
day, in about the same number of our principal 
thoroughfares. It has been found that during this 
busy hour of the day there are nearly 1900 vehicles 
of all kinds passing over London Bridge ; 1400 
passing through Cheapside; 1200 along Ludgate 
Hill; 1100 through Temple Bar; 1000 up and 
down Holborn Hill ; 900 along Newgate Street; 
700 along Bishopsgate Street Within; 650 along 
the Aldgate High Street; 560 along Gracechurch 
Street ; 540 along Cornhill ; 530 along Fenchurch 
Street ;500 along Finsbury Pavement; 340 through 
Smithfield Bars ; and 300 along Aldersgate Street. 
Though the same vehicles appear, at different parts 
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of the same hour, in different streets, this gives a 
total of road journeys amounting to more than one 
pundred and sixteen thousand. The hour taken 
may be eleven o'clock in the morning ; and these 
figures are brought down, with a few slight altera- 
tions from a report issued by — Haywood, the 
Engineer to the City Sewer Commission, in 1857. 

Daniel Whittle Harvey, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the City Police, has made an elaborate 
and valuable table of the traffic over London Bridge 
during the twenty-four hours ending at six P. M. 
on Thursday, March 17th, 1859. At seven P. M. 
the tempest began (on his list) with 273 cabs, 315 
omnibuses, 484 wagons, 101 other vehicles, and 
the small number of two horses, led or ridden, 
making a total of 1175 vehicles, ete. The passen- 
gers riding in these conveyances were 4582, and 
the foot passengers 8779, forming a total of 14,361. 
At eight, P. M. this traffic exhibits a slight general 
decrease, which goes on falling for the next eight 
hours up to four A.M. A turn then takes place, 
and the traffic increases gradually up to nine o'clock 
in the morning, each hour, in round numbers, doub- 
ling the last. At ten in the morning we reach the 
highest passenger point throughout the day; the 
persons in vehicles being 4944 and on foot, 8489, 
forming a total of 13,433. At eleven in the morn- 
ing the vehicle traffic is at its greatest height; 343 
cabs, 382 omnibuses, 769 wagons and carts, 266 
other vehicles, and four horses, led or ridden, pass 
over the bridge, forming a total of 1764. ‘The 
traffic from this point exhibits but a very slight 
decrease through the busy hours of the morning 
and afternoon, falling down to four P. M., and ris- 
ing again to its second highest point at five P. M. 
Six P. M. closes the list of twenty-four hours, with 
numbers running very close upon the previous 
hour; and the grand total of the twenty-four hours 
is 20,498 vehicles, and 167,910 passengers. 

If we analyse the omnibus traffic alone which 
passes over London Bridge in the course of any 
given day, still taking certain records in D. W. 
Harvey's office for our guide, we shall arrive at a 
few interesting facts. 

This omnibus traffic must be divided into two 
classes; that which runs specially to and from the 
London Bridge railways, and which would not use 
the one crowded river crossing, but for this reason ; 
and that which merely uses the bridge as a road to 
some of the outlying districts. 

Paddington sends out daily one hundred omni- 
buses, which run to and from the South Eastern 
and Brighton railways, performing 1030 crossings 
of the bridge during the fifteen working hours. 
556 of these journeys are effected by omnibuses 
which come and go by the way of Holborn; 390 
by the way of the Strand; and the remainder— 
viz. 80—by the way of the new road. Islington 
sends out her twenty omnibuses, which make 240 
daily London Bridge railway journeys; and St. 
John’s Wood follows with twenty-three vehicles, 
and 230 journeys. Hammersmith starts twenty- 
six omnibuses, which effect 208 crossings; Bays- 
water fourteen (by the way of Holborn,) which 
effect one hundred and forty crossings, and seven 
more by the way of the strand, which effect 
fifty-six crossings; together ninety-six; Bromp- 
ton has eighteen vehicles of this kind, which pass 
over 180 times; Putney twenty-one, which. effect 
168 crossings; and Acton and Ealing’ five, which 
make twenty journeys during the day! ‘This 
gives a daily total of railway omnibus traflic, reach- 
lng 2278 single journeys. 

The through traffic is represented by Kingsland 
and Newington, which sends out forty-nine omni- 
uses, making 686 daily crossings; by Peckham 
and Camberwell whose twenty-five ’busses appear 


250 times on the bridge in the course of the day ; 
by Brixton, whose twenty-four vehicles make 240 
journeys; and by Clapham, Balham Hill, and 
Tooting, whose twenty-three "busses effect 230 cross- 
ings. ‘Che Old Kent Road, with fourteen vehicles 
of this kind, uses the bridge 196 times during the 
day ; Greenwich follows with five ’busses and forty 
journeys; Detpford and Rotherhithe with two 
"busses and sixteen journeys; Wandsworth with 
the same; and Lewisham with a single stage, that 
passes over six times in the course of the day. 
This gives another total of 1680 crossings, forming 
a grand total of 3958. . 

With such a mass of vehicles and human beings 
constantly passing over this single devoted bridge 
thoroughfare—pushing, scrambling, fuming, and 
fretting—particularly during the two most busy 
hours of the day, there can be little doubt that 
many tolerably amiable tempers are annually and 
hopelessly spoilt, especially amongst the much pro- 
voked drivers of horses. The delay of valuable 
capital in “blocks” alone must amount to some- 
thing considerable in the course of the year, and ail 
because London Bridge forms the only present pas- 
sage between the two sides of the Thames for six- 
teen square miles to the eastward of its site, and 
the only free passage for a mile to the westward of 
the same point. 

Nearly every class of citizens is represented in 
the crowd ; from the beggar who is passing from 
the northern to the southern suburbs, to the lead- 
ing man of business, whose time may be measured 
at several guineas an hour. If every passenger 
were to put down the cost of his delays upon Lon- 
don Bridge, and the sums were to be added to- 
gether at the end of the year, they would show an 
amount that would pull up, clear, compensate, build, 
and perform every practical purpose in the im- 
provément of the metropolitan avenues for human 
circulation, and still leave an ample margin. 

The first step in a great street reform has been 
taken—and well taken—by the South Eastern Rail- 
way Company, who have got a bill for an extension 
of their line through Southwark, to join the South 
Western Railway, and pass thence, across the river 
at Hungerford to Charing Cross. The capital re- 
quired for this important and valuable undertaking 
is estimated at £800,000 (no more than the cost 
of Southwark Bridge,) and the whole line promises 
to be completed, under the present active manage- 
ment, in two years from the present time. 


——————_.e—_——_ 


For “ The Friend.” 


The Peaceable Kingdom of Christ. 


The blessed Redeemer and Saviour of men, who 
though infinitely exalted in goodness and power, 
was yet meek and lowly in heart, invites all to take 
his yoke upon them, and learn of him, and requires 
that his followers should be clothed with his own 
gentle, forgiving, loving spirit. If his call is 
obeyed, the cross taken up, and the heart yielded 
to him, he will establish his pure peaceable king- 
dom therein—a kingdom in which there will be 
peace and joy whatever storms may rage without, 
—and unless Christ does rule in us, we are not 
christians indeed, however we may call ourselves 
by his name. The present is a time in which the 
malignant and cruel passions of men are deeply 
stirred ; north and south, east and west, throughout 
our land the language of hatred and bitter reviling 
is heard, and thousands are rushing to arms, eager 
to engage in fratricidal strife. Sectional animosity 
and prejudice have been aroused to fearful activity, 
making enemies of those, who zot long since exulted 


regenerate man, illustrating the scripture declara- 
tion, “ The heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked ; who can kuow it?” So per- 
vading is the excitement, and so contagious the 
spirit which breathes war and destruction, that 
even those who desire to be subjects of the Prince 
of Peace, have need to watch diligently, lest they 
be ensnared, and suffer their minds to be darkened 
and defiled thereby. Most especially does it be- 
come the members of a religious society, one of 
whose distinguishing testimonies, condemns war and 
bloodshed in every shape, to guard well their 
thoughts, and words, and deeds, lest, in this time 
of trial, they be found wanting in the sight of Him 
who seeth in secret. 

We may refuse an actual participation ourselves 
in warlike measures, and yet be tempted to regard 
them with complacency and satisfaction on the part 
of others, if the object is to maintain what we con- 
sider the cause of right. If any such disposition 
is encouraged, or we permit ourselves to wish evil 
to those whom we may, perhaps with justice, regard 
as disturbers of the nation’s peace we can scarcely 
escape condemnation; nor could we then with ac- 
ceptance put up the daily prayer for the forgiveness 
of our own many short comings, to our Father in 
heaven, whose tender mercies are over all his works, 
and who is kind, even to the unthankful and the 
evil! 

It is, I apprehend, a critical period, a time of 
trial, which demands elose searching of heart, but 
which, if rightly improved, may tend to draw us 
nearer to the source of light and strength, and 
make us seek with greater earnestness for a firm 
establishment on that foundation which cannot be 
shaken. Oh! how many there are among us, who 
are sensible that we are too superficial in our reli- 
gious profession, and that we greatly need an in- 
crease of spiritual strength, zeal and courage. Let 
us then be animated to renewed exertions in the 
christian conflict, by the remembrance that we 
have a most compassionate High Priest, who is 
graciously disposed to help all our infirmities. It 
is a good thing to endeavour reverently to draw 
near Him day by day, and wait patiently in silent 
abasement of soul, for the quickenings of his Spirit. 
Were this our earnest, diligent engagement, our 
hunger and thirst after righteousness would be in- 
creased, it would become as our meat and drink 
to do the Divine will, we should witness a growth 
in the root of immortal life, and Christ would in- 
deed set up his blessed kingdom in us. Then 
would our hearts be warmed and expanded with a 
measure of his love, and we should witness the ful- 
filment in our own experience, of the blessed pro- 
mise, “ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” 


Condition of the Peasantry in France—M. 
Crussard, a reliable French author, writes with the 
documents at hand, as follows: 

“What we want to reveal, and what very few 
economists suspect, is the fact that there exists in 
France, at least in the ancient and large province 
of Brittany, numerous cantons, where a million 
and more of inhabitants live by labor, without beg- 
ging and without complaining, on less than five 
cents a-day per capita.” 

Astonishing as this “revelation” is, its author 
furnishes apparently irresistible proof of its truth- 
fulness. It would be too long to quote from his 
interesting article the sad analysis of this cheap 
living, of which the meat element, (gizzards, livcrs, 
chitterlings, and all, scrupulously weighed in,) 


in the prosperity and growing greatness of a com-| amounts annually to less than twenty-five pounds. 


mon country. What a sadly impressive view does 
this state of things afford of the depravity of un- 


This is the average, but as there are some folks 
who eat meat once or twice, the great majority of 
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its people fall far below the average—indeed quite 
out of taste of it. 

“Most of the country people raise hogs and 
hens, but less for their own consumption than to 
sell in town, and obtain the means of meeting their 
other wants. Hardly any one but the townspeople 
and well-to-do families eat butchers meat.” 

Buckwheat, potatoes, milk, and curds complete 
the bill of fare of the majority of the country peo- 

le. Their houses are as poor as their tables. 

“Tt (the house) ordinarily consists of a single 
room, which often has no other opening than the 
door and chimney. The floor is generally the 
earth.” 

And such is the condition of more than a mil- 
lion of French in Britanny. Truly the Emperor 
was right in saying that the French agricultural 
population was much worse off than that of England. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Meaning of the Word Providence. 

John Todd tells us that two boys, breakfasting 
with an uncle on a New Year’s day, were inquired 
of by him what it was he had heard them disput- 
ing about. They told him they had been wonder- 
ing why God was so often called Providence. One 
thought it was, because he provides things ; this 
reason was not satisfactory to the other one. The 
uncle asked them if they had not both studied 
Latin, and, receiving an affirmative answer, de- 
manded what pro video meant. They answered to 
see before. The uncle then inquired how long it 
had taken to get the breakfast ready, of which 
they were then partaking? They answered, about 
an hour, but he told them it had taken thousands 
of years. The salmon they were eating, had pro- 
bably been hatched up in some northern river, and 
the trees out of which the vesse] was built, which 
carried the fishermen after the salmon, had been 
many years in attaining their growth. The tea 
grew at the foot of the hills in China, the coffee 
many years before in Java, the mutton in Canada, 
the salt was made from the waters of the ocean at 
one of the West India Islands, the wheat out of 
which the bread was made had been grown in 
Missouri, and the butter they were covering it with, 
was made in Vermont. The sugar in their coffee 
was made in Cuba. The pepper grew in Ceylon, 
their tea cups were made in France, the tin of 
which the coffee-pot was made was dug out of the 
mines of Cornwall, in England. The uncle then 
asked them if they did not see, how much time, 
care and labor, and seeing before, pro videre, it 
had cost to get up even this breakfast for his hun- 
gry nephews. “God does all this; he foresees, 
provides it all, brings all these things together, at 
the right time and the right place, and thus he is 
called Providence, or the Foreseer.” 

The boys acknowledged this, but did not see 
how it had taken thousands of years to get the 
breakfast ready. But the uncle showed them that 
the breakfast had been cooked with coal, and then 
added, “ That coal was made under ground thou- 
sands of years ago; provided for this purpose. 
Thus God goes before us years and ages before we 
are born; foresees what we shall need, and gets it 
all ready. This is pro-viding—foreseeing. Thus 
He is called Providence, or the Foreseer. 


seeantiaeitntasiatied- 

Inward retirement.—Being sensible of his vari- 
ous infirmities, he was frequent in inward retire- 
ment, and hence his mind became strengthened in 
watchfulness against those things which interrupt|engineers of the Western North Carolina railroad,|racy compatible with the method is to be sought. 
the aspiration of the soul towards the Fountain of|(who had just finished the location of that road,)|The variations of capillary attraction, and the soil- 


everlasting life; being thereby made quick in the 
fear of the Lord, he increased in solid experience, 


and gradually advanced in the way and work of|assistant of Jas. C. Turner, chief engineer of the|are serious inconveniences. ‘The impossibility of 


salvation.— Memorial of Thomas Scattergood. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Appalachian Mountain System. 
(Continued from page 282.) 

“ An acquaintance of more than twenty years 
with the barometer, and the thousands of measure- 
ments which I have made in the Alps and else- 
where, have long ago initiated me into the theoret- 
ical and practical difficulties of the barometric 
method and of the instrument itself. In all mea- 
surements I have had a double object. I desired 
not only to obtain an accurate result, but also to 
perfect the barometric method. I hope I have 
been able to eliminate some errors and uncertain- 
ties which too commonly affect its working, and 
tend to throw upon the method a degree of distrust 
which should rather rest upon the observers them- 
selves,” 

Our author mentions some instances in which 
his barometric measurements were verified by other 
independent measurements either with the barome- 
ter or by other accurate means. ‘Two of these 
“occurred in the two culminating points of the 
Appalachian system, Mount Washington in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, and the sum- 
mit of the Black Mountains in North Carolina. 
The received height of Mountain Washington had 
previously been 6226 feet. My measurements in 
1851 gave 6291 feet. The measurements by 
spirit level, by U. A. Godwin, civil engineer, in 
1852, gave 6235 feet, and a similar leveling under 
the direction of the coast survey in 1853, gave a 
height of 6293 feet. 

“For the Black Dome of North Carolina, the 
culminating point of the Black Mountains, (lately 
called also Mitchell’s High Peak, but not the for- 
mer Mount Mitchell,) my measurements in 1856 
gave 6707 feet. A measurement by spirit level in 
the following year 1857, by J. C. Turner, civil 
engineer, who had my figures in his hand, and 
who set out from my point of departure, gave an 
altitude of 6711 feet. 

“To these coincidences I may add examples still 
more recent. Waynesville, the chief town in Hay- 
wood county, North Carolina, 27 miles from Ashe- 
ville; being one of my principal stations for the 
measurement of all the culminating region of th 
Appalachian system, I determined its altitude with 
care by a series of hourly correspondent observa- 
tious extending through several days, one at Ashe- 
ville, the other at Warm Springs, thirty-seven 
miles below the French Broad river, near the 
boundary of Tennessee, the altitudes of these two 
points being given by the survey of the Charleston 
and Cincinnati railroad, which follows the valley 
of the French Broad, beyond the mouth of the 
Swannanoa. The Asheville series, in 1859, gave 
for the altitude of the base of the Waynesville 
Court-house 2756 feet, assuming 2250 feet for the 
altitude of the Asheville Court-house, according to 
a leveling which I was told had been executed be- 
tween that point and the railroad track near the 
bridge of the Swannanoa. 
the barometric measurements which | made for 
determining the elevation of Asheville, I find it to 
be 2246 feet, and Waynesville becomes 2752 feet. 
The series of 1860, which began at one of the 
benches of the railroad at Warm Springs, and 
which includes an intermediate station at Fines- 


If I adopt the mean of 


points also included in the list of published eleyg. 
tious, already mentioned, to wit, the summit of the 
route which crosses the Balsam chain at the upper 
end of Scott’s creck, and the confluence of this 
creek with the Tuckaseege, twenty miles from 
Waynesville. In both cases, the railroad levelings 
agreed within a yard with the barometric measure. 
ments, these last being the highest. 

“These measurements, entirely independent, and 
proceeding from the same given points, present an 
argument which is well fitted to inspire confidence 
in barometric results obtained with fitting precau. 
tions. 

“T scarcely need to add that I cannot pretend 
to guarantee a similar degree of accuracy in the 
greater number of heights measured which rest 
upon a single observation. All those who are ae- 
quainted with the hypsometric method fully know 
that, in the determinations obtained, either by the 
theodolite, or by the barometer, accuracy is on} 
secured by repetitions so numerous as to permit 
the elimination of accidental errors incident to the 
variable state of the atmosphere. I may say, how. 
ever, that I have taken especial precautions to avoid 
the two principal causes of error in barometric 
measurements; namely, the unequal variation, both 
in time and quantity, of the atmospheric pressure 
in the corresponding barometers, and again, the 
errors in the determination of the true mean tem 
perature of the air, at the hour of observation, 
whether by day or by night. ‘To prevent the first 
I have taken a special care to locate the corres 
pording barometers at stations generally distant 
much less than twenty, and rarely exceeding thirt 
miles from the points measured. As to the see 
when it was not possible to eliminate the errors 
due to the temperature of the air, by combining 
observations taken both by day and by night to 
produce a compensation, | have resorted to the 
aid of tables formed from a great number of ex- 
periments to be mentioned hereafter. 

“That which induces me to believe that the re- 
sults resting on a single observation also deserve a 
good degree of confidence is that having had ocea- 
sion to repeat the measurement of a great number 
of points previously determined by careful observa- 
tions, both in the Black mountains and in the coun- 
ty of Haywood, in different years, and under dif- 
ferent conditions of the atmosphere, the new results 
did not differ from those previously obtained by 
more than one to three yards. When the height 
of a mountain is known within these limits of ap- 
proximation the claims of physical geography may 
be regarded as satisfied. ‘The barometers which! 
have employed in these different measurements, 
are a series of Fortin barometers, modified by 
Delcros, and manufactured by Ernst, at Paris.” 

“These instruments have been compared with 
the utmost care, not only before and after each 
excursion, but also during the progress of each, 
whenever there has been an opportunity. The 
corresponding observations have always been made 
with one or the other of the barometers thus com- 
pared, and their relative corrections, resulting from 
the equations thus established, have always been 
applied in the calculations, A long familiarity 
| with Gay Lussac’s syphon barometer, with Bunten’s 
improvement, as well as with Fortin’s cistern ba- 





creck, gives also for Waynesville 2752 feet. But|rometer, modified by Ernst, has convinced me that 
Robert Love, of Waynesville, informs me that the|the latter is to be preferred, notwithstanding i 
altitude of this same point, as given to him by the| weight and its greater length, if the utmost accu 


was also 2752 feet. 


ing of the tube of the short branch of the syphon 


“T owe to the courtesy of — Presstman, chief|by the oxyd of mercury in the Bunten barometer 


road, a communication of the altitude of two other| repairing such barometers in case they are inj 
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carry with each of my Fortin barometers, two 
extra tubes and a bottle of purified mercury which 
epable me in case of accident to reconstruct my 
barometer in two hours’ time, even in the depths 
of the wildest forest. This advantage is of the 
utmost value in America, where every explorer 
must trust to himself and his own resources, unless 
he is willing to be constantly deptived of his in- 
struments. It is difficult for me to think coolly 
of so many scientific expeditions, sent at great ex- 
pense into unexplored countries, in which observa- 
tions, even if made with an inferior instrument, 
ould have had great value, but in which all ba- 
rometric measurements became iwpossible by the 
fracture of the instrument at the outset of the jour- 
ney. Such an excuse, under the ordinary circum- 
stances, of an official expedition, is quite inadmis- 
sible. 

“Such were the considerations which led me to 
introduce in this country, and especially recom- 
mend the modified Fortin barometer, when in 1849, 
1850 and 1851, I was charged with establishing, 
jn the States of New York and Massachusetts, 
fifty meteorological stations under the scientific di- 
rection of the Smithsonian Institution.” 

“JT consider the introduction of these instru- 
ments at an epoch, when for various reasons, scien- 
tific researches were so rapidly increasing in Ame- 
rica, as a very fortunate circumstance in enhancing 





the value of these same observations; for | may | 
add that previous to this epoch, with the exception | 
of a very few instruments imported from Europe, I | 
searcely found in the hands of the observers in this | 
country a single barometer, which had a scientific 
value. 

“ As for my own observations I would mention 
that they have been constantly accompanied by 
corresponding observations made by my young 
friends, who have attended me in the various ex- 
cursions, and who have studied under my direction 
the use of the barometer.” 

(To be continued.) 





Selected. 
John Barclay. 

Truly do I rejoice in believing, that I find my- 
self losing more and more of that authority and 
ability todo anything for the service of the blessed 
cause, which proceeds from the creature; and in| 
this happy experience, I see advancement as well 
as safety. Oh! that all shadow and appearance 
of confidence in the fleshly part, may be still far- 
ther removed; that there may follow a yet more 
firm establishment on the Rock of sure strength, 
the immoveable foundation of all true wisdom. 
Man may possibly think in his reasoning, that a 
smooth path is best for the christian pilgrim; little 
knowing how it is, that “ we must through much 





tribulation enter the kingdom,”—except perhaps 
as it respects outward affliction. Yet we do see, 
and some of us feelingly know, that deep plungings, 
with buffetings and toilings and groanings of spirit, 
are the “bonds and afilictions that await us,” down 


to the final hour, it may be, of our departure hence :|abandon all hope of getting any assistance ; but 


and we can of a truth declare at times, that such 
heavily distressing dispensations are, by the permis- 


in travelling, is a still more serious difficulty. I|hour of rest and of peace, this little interval of re-|collect, but seing women, children and negroes 


freshment and joy and great consolation. Oh! 
that this precious season had never been graciously 
given unto me, rather than that I should after such 
tender mercies, turn away from following the Lord 
in the “little moment,” when he may again be 
pleased to “ hide his face.” 

Ninth mo. 20th, 1817. 


———_se—_ ——_ 
For “The Friend.” 


A Great Balloon Voyage. 


The celebrated aeronaut T. S. Lowe, made a 
balloon ascension from Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 29th 
ult., starting about five o’clock in the morning. He 
passed over parts of Kentucky, the Cumberland 
Mountains, Virginia and North Carolina, and 
finally landed safely early in the afternoon, about 
nine miles from Unionville in South Carolina. He 
had previously made an attempt at descending in 
the township of Spartansburg, near the line of 
North and South Carolina, but on nearing the 
earth over a plantation, there was such consterna- 
tion among the ignorant inhabitants, that he could 
not prevail upon them to approach or render him 
any assistance. ‘I'hey would not believe that he had 
sailed from the State of Ohio that morning, and ex- 
pressed very strongly their wish that he would go 
further and not make ¢haz his stopping place. His 
account of the latter part of his aerial flight and 
landing, is rather curious and amusing. He says, 
“ being desirous of getting near a railroad, I threw 
out a bag of sand and commenced to ascend. At 
that moment one of the bystanders seeing the bag 
of sand fall, sang out, ‘ Hallo, stranger, come back; 
I reckon you have lost your baggage.’ I rose 
7,000 feet, and there remained until 1 was wafted 
some twenty miles further to the east, which occu- 


|pied about half an hour more, during which time 


I heard many discharges of what I took to be 
muskets. Not knowing, but being apprehensive 
that the globe over my head was the object of the 
fire. I prepared for making all the signals possible 
when I should again near the earth, but while I 
was thus elevated I had no fear, for it was impos- 
sible to send a ball within a mile of me. 

“When within half a mile of the earth, I heard 
loud cries of terror, and saw people running in all 
directions ; but I was determined to land for good 
this time, let come what would, and in five minutes 
more the anchor took a firm hold in a short scrub 
oak, and the car gently touched the ground. Thus 
fast, the globe, gently swinging to and fro presented 
a very lite-like appearance. I soon noticed some 
heads peeping around the corner of a log hut that 
stood near by, and in which there seemed to be 
persons in great distress. I called to them to come 
and assist me, at which they took no notice, until 
I threatened to cut loose and run over them, after 
which two white boys, three old ladies, and three 
negroes, in a body, ventured within twenty feet 
of me. 

“ At that moment a gust of wind caused the 
balloon to swing over near to the ground, and a 
general stampede took place, which caused me to 


after telling them it was fastened to a tree and 
would not hurt them, they again ventured up, in 


surrounding the air traveller, there seemed to be 
no use for firearms, so I discharged the gas unmo- 
lested, and packed up the machine ready to leave. 
By this time several more rough looking fellows 
arrived, and used threatening language, but the 
tall young woman aforesaid assured me that there 
was no danger, for all the men then in the neigh- 
bourhood were cowards, as all the brave ones had 
gone to the wars, notwithstanding they all declared 
they were not afraid; however, promising to give 
myself up when [ arrived at the village, they con- 
sented I should leave under a guard of pine men. 
Procuring a teams we started for Unionville, a vil- 
lage nine miles distant and arrived that evening. 

“T was taken to a hotel, and soon found persons 
of intelligence, who assured me that I was among 
friends. Here | remained over the Sabbath, and 
was called upon by many persons of education, 
who informed me that of all the places in the South, 
at the spot where I landed, the inhabitants were 
the most ignorant, for they could neither read nor 
write. 

“The next morning I started en route for home, 
but news had reached Columbia, the capital of 
South Carolina, that a man had brought papers 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, only nine hours old. I was 
therefore at first arrested on suspicion of being a 
bearer of despatches. 

“This brought together a number of learned 
and scientific gentlemen, who knew me by repu- 
tation, and saw my position, and I was immedi- 
ately released, and furnished with a passport by 
the mayor of Columbia. From this time until [ 
reached Cincinnati, no more impediments were 
placed in my way.” 


—— > eo --— 


Valley of true humility.—Friends were exhorted 
to be more inward, and to seek to get into the val- 
ley; for the faith of some would be tried, and the 
church also would suffer a trial; and it seemed as 
though the Lord would dry up the currents on the 
mountains, and would restrain the clouds, and 
would scorch these high places, and they should be 
barren; therefore there was need for all to sink 
low and get into the valley of true humility, that 
they might have something to refresh them, when 
the Lord is pleased to cause a famine of the word 
to come.—John Pemberton, 





Sanitary Value of Natural History.—Suppos- 
ing a botanist and another person (the two being 
equally robust and capable of exertion) were to 
set forth at the same time, the one on a botaniz- 
ing excursion, the other to exercise his muscles in 
taking an ordinary walk ; on their return home three 
or four hours afterwards, though each might have 
performed the same distance, the botanist, whose 
gratified mind has been healthfully stimulating the 
nerves of motion to effect muscular action, would 
feel far less fatigued, and have reaped far more 
benefit from his ramble, than the sauntering man 
whose muscles had not been so keenly excited by 
nervous impulse. And this exhibits one of the 
many advantages which would arise from cultiva- 
ting in young people (particularly young ladies, 


siov of the Author of all good, in love to our souls ; |company with a stalwart looking young woman, six| who are debarred from the more boisterous sports 
and we are sometimes enabled, in the blessed mo-|feet high and well proportioned, and took hold of of the opposite sex) a taste for such studies as 
ment when we feel ourselves on the banks of de-|the edge of the car. I then asked if there were geology, botany, entomology, and natural history 
liverance, to extol His holy name, who hath made|any white men about. They said they expected| generally. During their rambles in the country 
wa path through the mighty waters, and sustained |them every minute ; that they saw the great thing| their minds would be continually receiving, from 
usin the wilderness. Oh! how shall my soul for-|coming, and had run for their guns. This was|}some source or other, that pleasurable impulse 
bear to siog aloud unto Him, who has preserved | rather an unpleasant picce of information, and I| which we see to be go necessary for héflthful mus- 
Itin its travail through a land of pits and of snares,|was determined to keep as large a crowd around | cular activity, and which it is impossible for the 
through unspeakable darkness and an almost ut-| me as possible. mere monotonous and mechanical act of walking 
terly disconsolate state; and has given me this| “In a few minutes men with muskets began to to produce.—Hopley on Education. 
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An American's Report of the Japanese.—The} by the chief, for the preservation of the people from rob- 
male portion of the community are generally stout, bers and murderers, will be reckoned as genius and 
ll-built € wh b th ks of| P*triotism by all sensible men in the world now, and by 
WEsr-Deiss MSR, mney Of woom Dear the Mares O every historian that will judge the deed hereafter.” 
the small pox. They all, or nearly so, have very| This want the South is in a fair way of having supplied. 
; eee 
fine black hair. They shave the upper front part} Arkansas.—The secession ordinance in Arkansas was 
of the head; the rest, at the sides and back of the er by . eae pena. | aa of 
ae citizens of the United States, held in that State. 
head, rs nicely combed up to the top of the head, Maryland.—The Legislature has resolved that under 
y 8 
where it is tied Up into a sort of a wig, aout four existing circumstances, it is inexpedient to call a sove- 
inches long; this is secured to the top of the head, | reign convention, or to take any measures for organizing 
and looks odd but very neat—much more so than/|the militia. It has also passsed resolutions protesting 
their dirty neighbours, the Chinese. Many of them|*g#inst the — vs sen asi nomena rene a -~ 
. . es nouncing a determination to have no part or lot directly 
—— nothing but - sack ~ cloth, which . secured or indirectly in its execution, and declaring that Mary- 
just above their hips, leaving the rest of their per-|jand earnestly and anxiously desires the restoration of 
son, above their hips, and below their knees, ex-|peace.—The bridges on the Northern Central Railroad 
posed. The wealthy portion of them dress very have been rebuilt, and troops now pass through Mary- 
neat, in silks, crapes, etc., in their native costume, on nina ee : meer 
. . . a au y ~ 
which sometimes consists of the large trousers, hat, paired. Northern troops are permitted to go through 
gown and scarfs. A large number of the poorer | Baltimore without molestation, the Union feeling being 
classes are trained for the ring, and their only em-|now uppermost in that city. Many volunteers have left 
ployment is wrestling, etc. Some of them wear scarfs | Baltimore and other parts of Maryland, to join the se- 
or bandages around their persons, bearing large cession army in Virginia. A strong force of U.S. troops 
ee ‘ a > “ie: 2 eis encamped at the Relay House near Baltimore, and 
characters, denoting to what prince’s or high man-| .),ou¢ 1200 men are posted at fort M‘Henry. 
darin’s household they are attached. Inthe streets} Virginia.—In all that part of the State east of the 
and in the outskirts of the town (Nagasaki) may | mountains, there is apparently a united determination to 
be seen several small Japan shops, in which sweet- — the ae pate — a of 
. i rs | troops are collected at Richmond, Lynchburg, Harper's 
monte, cakes, saki, ete., are exposed for sale. With Ferry, Norfolk and other points. The heights on the 
in are to be seen large numbers of both sexes eu- Maryland side of the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, have 
. . ere . 3 I J 

gaged in dancing and singing, while some hard- 

looking customers play an accompaniment upon a 

violin or banjo. The females of Nagasaki are of 
the ordinary height, and some’of them are very 
handsome. The married ladies are known from 
the single by painting their lips either green or a 


been seized and fortified by the Virginians. The seces- 
sion force at that place, on the 9th inst., was estimated 
bright red, and their teeth a jet black —Letler in 
the New York Herald. 


at about 6000 men, including troops from Kentucky and 
——__—_~+es___. 


South Carolina. The Richmond Dispatch recommends 
the Virginians to adopt a guerilla warfare in addition 
to the usual field service. A convention is now being 

The promulgation of truth, and the encourage- 
ment of good, are usually more effectual against 
error and evil, than controversy and denunciation. 


held in Western Virginia, in which, it is supposed, about 
THE FRIEND. 


thirty counties will be represented. The Union party 
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have the majority in that portion of the State, and its 
separation from Eastern Virginia is not improbable. 

Tennessee.—At a late election, the people voted against 
the calling of a State convention by an immense majo- 
rity, yet the Legislature, in this time of confusion and 
excitement, has declared the State out of the Union. 
The General Assembly has also resolved, “ That in view 
of the dearth of the past two years, and the probable 
extraordinary demand for cereals and forage, to supply 
the absolute wants of our State and of the entire South, 
that the agriculturists of the State be, and they are 
hereby requested to devote the breadth of arable land 
in the State to the culture of grain and grass.” 

Missouri.—The position of affairs in this State ap- 
pears critical. The attachment to the Union is strong, 
especially in the city of St. Louis, but the Governor and 
a majority of the legislature seem disposed to take sides 
with the South. Several regiments of U.S. troops have 
been formed in St. Louis; and a camp was being form- 
ed in the outskirts of the city, of volunteers for the State 
service, under the authority of the Governor. The com- 
mander of the U. S. forces regarded this as a hostile 
movement, and, on the 10th, marched his troops to the 
camp, surrounded it, and compelled the men, about 
eight hundred in number, to surrender themselves pri- 
soners. They were subsequently released after making 
an engagement not to take up arms against the United 
States. A tumult arose when the U. 8. troops brought 
their prisoners into the city, in the progress of which 
some of the soldiers fired upon the people, killing, it is 
said, about twenty persons, several of whom were wo- 
men and children. On the next day, another collision 
occurred between the troops and the populace, in which 
several lives were sacrificed. The legislature has passed 
a bill to arm the State forthwith. 

Pennsylvania.—The Legislature has passed a Stay 
law, and a bill authorizing a State loan of three mil- 
lions of dollars for war purposes. The Stay law pro- 
hibits the issue of execution for interest on judgments 
of less than $500, for debts contracted prior to the pas- 
sage of the act. It also prohibits the sale of collaterals. 
An application made from private parties in the Eastern 
States, to Gov. Curtin, to permit bodies of armed free 
blacks to pass through Pennsylvania, has met with his 
unconditional refusal. 

New Jersey.—The Legislature has passed a bill an- 
thorizing the Governor to raise four more regiments for 
the State service, to purchase a quantity of cannon and 
small arms, &c. Another bill authorizes a loan of two 
millions of dollars for war purposes. 

Movements of the Government.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury has advertised for proposals till the 22d inst., 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


The Great Rebellion —The Nashville Banner of the 
Sth inst. announces the arrival at New Orleans, from 
Europe, of a vessel with 250,000 stand of arms for the 
Confederate States.—The Congress at Montgomery has 
held its sittings for the most part with closed doors. It 
is understood to be engaged in arrangements for a vigo- 
rous prosecution of the war, and placing the Confede- 
racy in the best possible condition of defence. On the 
6th instant, an act was passed by it, recognizing the ex- 
istence of war with the United States. The act autho- 
rizes the granting of letters of marque and reprisal, and 
further provides, That a bounty shall be paid by the 
Confederate States of $20 for each person on board any 
armed ship or vessel, belonging to the United States, at 
the commencement of an engagement, which shall be 
burnt, sunk or destroyed, by any vessel commissioned 
as aforesaid, which shall be of equal or inferior force, 
the same to be divided as in other cases of prize money 
—and a bounty of $25 shall be paid to the owners, 
officers and crews of the private armed vessels, commis- 
sioned as aforesaid, for each and every prisoner by them 
captured and brought into port.—One of the features of 
the rebellion is.a general repudiation in the seceding 
States of the indebtedness of individuals to citizens of 
the United States. The Governor of Georgia, by pro- 
clamation, has forbidden the payment of such debts in 
that State, and has ordered the debtors instead of dis- 
charging their obligations, to pay the money into the 
State treasury. The Legislature of Mississippi has made 
an enactment of similar tenor. The amount of indebt- 
edness thus unjustly withheld is very large, amounting, 
it is supposed, to an aggregate of much more than one 
hundred milligns of dollars. A striking indication of 
the insecurity and alarm already pervading the South 
in consequence of the rebellion, is found in an acknow- 
ledgment of the Richmond Examiner, which says: “ We 
want a dictator, for the reason that usurpation of power 

































New York on the 12th. 


reached England. 


season’s crops. 
had declined 6d. per bbl. 
was active at a small advance. 


Fifth mo. 7th, 1861. 


ducting this Institution. 


for the remainder of the stock of the United States, ig. 
sued under the act of Second month last, amounting to 
nearly nine millions of dollars.—The preparations for 
the effective blockade of the Virginia waters having 
been completed, Captain Pendergast has given the pre. 
cautionary notice of fifteen days for all vessels to leave 
the ports of that State, either with or without cargoes, 
The U.S. steam frigate Niagara has been sent to enforce 
the blockade of Charleston, S. C. 
and supplies havefbeen sent to fortress Monroe. A 
camp has been formed at Cairo, Illinois, at the junction 
of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
teries have been constructed, having a sweep of three 
miles on the Mississippi, and two miles on the Ohio ri- 
An order has been issued that, on and after the 
13th inst., all boats passing this point will be stopped, 
and no provisions or munitions of war for the seceded 
States will be allowed fo pass. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 297; of scarlet 
fever, 36; small-pox, 17; diptheria, 11. 

Forreign.—The steamship Great Eastern arrived at 
She left Milford Haven on the 
evening of the 1st inst., and had a passage of nine days 
and thirteen hours to the bar. 

The commissioners of the Southern Confederacy had 
A motion had been made in the 
House of Commons for the recognition of the Confede- 
racy, but it had been postponed for two weeks. 
swer to a question in the House of Lords, Lord Wode- 
house stated that the government recognized no right 
or obligation to interfere in the conflict unhappily com- 
menced in the United States, either diplomatically or 


The London Times fears that there will be serious 
conflicts, if the North is determined to enforce obedience. 
The English papers generally appear to sympathize 
warmly with the Northern States. 

The weather in England has been favorable for the 
Breadstuffs were dull of sale. 
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Received from John G. Sargent, agt., England, for 
Wm. Wilson, S. Dirkin, Jonathan Harris, Jer. Spencer, 
and Richard Hall, 10s. each, in full, for vol. 34, and for 
Thos. Williamson and John Ostle, 10s. each, vol. 33; 
from Nathan Linton, Pa., per N. K., $2, vol. 34. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford; Elliston P. Morris, Germantown, and No. 
805 Market street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Wistar Morris, Elibu 
Roberts, and Samuel Bettle. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 





WANTED. 


A young man, capable, and well acquainted with the 
duties of farming, wishes a situation with a Friend, upon 
a farm—Chester or Lancaster county preferred. 


Address M.S. R., 





FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shouid be qualified to teach in 
Apply to Esenezer Worrn, 


Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Jort Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 


———————_ 


Marniep, on Fourth-day, the 8th instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, in East Whiteland, Chester county, Pa. 
Joun W. Bippte, of Philadelphia, to Mary Hewes, of 
the former place 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


More reinforcements 


Five distinct bat- 


In an- 


Flour 
The Liverpool cotton market 


118 Chestnut street. 
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